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according to the purpose in view; we have retained the original number, 
for, as A. F. Barnard, of Chicago, remarks, " Although the number 12 is 
an arbitrary one, it seems well to cling to it." 

The second general fact noticeable in the letters is that the third ques- 
tion proposed is in most cases left unanswered, or at least answered in such 
a way that one is obliged to conclude that, by correspondence at least, no 
satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins epito- 
mizes the difficulties: " It seems to me our ideas and standards of painting 
have so entirely changed during the last century that one can hardly com- 
pare the modern with the paintings before the eighteenth century. The 
whole spirit has changed, the inspiration is different, and the technic as 
well." Charles Francis Browne's letter offers some explanation of these 
difficulties: "The modern painting is more scientific than ever before — 
but it often lacks power and reflects the age. . . . The religious life 
and stimulus (of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) is waning or 
gone, and so the highest motive is gone. To do anything well is a low 
ambition, but it is the spirit of modern art." Yet there are not wanting 
correspondents who agree -with John S. Clark when he writes: " I should 
say quite readily that among the works of these modern artists are some 
quite as ' great ' as those of the earlier centuries. ' ' In some instances 
particular painters and paintings are mentioned, but there is no general 
agreement except upon Millet, who, by almost common consent, would be 
allowed a position beside Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other giants of 
the Renaissance. 

Pkter William Dykemar. 

(To be continued.) 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 

II. 

THE accompanying illustrations will give a better idea of the beauty 
of the recent exhibition of sculpture in New York than would pages 
of description. Here busts and statues were seen in the environment 
which seems best theirs, amid flowers and against backgrounds of rich 
green foliage. Vanderbilt gallery offered a score of pictures most enticing 
to the painter or illustrator. A runaway camera could scarce go astray 
here. Happily a photographer has wandered through the exhibition and 
preserved some charming bits for us. 

Take for instance this glimpse of the improvised Ward fountain, seen 
through the colonnade and contrasting its snowy figures and brilliant 
flower plumes with the banks of green. Herbert Adams' Professor Henry 
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looks down with air benign, while at the end of the avenue one sees Karl 
Bitter's clever but rather undignified presentment of the chaste Diana. 
Mr. Bitter is represented far more satisfactorily by his robed Chancellor 
Pepper in the first gallery. 

A triumph of ingenuity was the conversion of the little intermediate 
hall into an arbor, with real vines growing over its trellis. I believe 
there was no sculpture here beyond McMonnies' dainty fountain which, 
like the tank dramas, had real water. The charming little figure strug- 
gling with the duck was evidently " made for fun." It gave pleasure to 
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all and provoked a responsive smile on every face. Slight as was the 
motif, the workmanship was something exquisite ; even the turtles testi- 
fied proudly to the skill of their creator. What a pleasure it must be to 
do beautiful things so easily ! McMonnies ought to be grateful every 
day to his good friend and teacher, St. Gaudens, for the thorough train- 
ing of the early years as well as for the generous orders which the great 
sculptor turned his way. Extraordinary personal endowments, favored by 
these exceptional opportunities, have given us the most skillful of all our 
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American sculptors; McMonnies could not do inartistic work if he tried. 
At the previous exhibition, three years ago, Charles C. Curran was 
so impressed with the beauty of the scene that he made a painting of a 
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certain vista, and presented it to the society. Perhaps with similar 
intent an artist has enticed one of New York's fair models into this fairy 
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From photograph by C. J. Berg. 



bower. It was hard to choose from among the photographs, but we 
have selected one where she is shown in graceful old-time costume — a 
radiant statue herself — silhouetted against the leafy background, with a 
peacock and Adams' " Rabbi's Daughter " to keep her company. 
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Our last illustration is again in the Vanderbilt gallery. Daniel 
French's " Erin " we of the Art Institute all know, and we are not sur- 
prised that it holds the place of honor as the most important work of the 
entire exhibition. To our right is Ruckstuhl's massive Solon, the Law- 
giver, of the Congressional Library, and on the other side, half concealed 
by another Duck fountain, is Mr. French's wandering Herodotus.' This 
fountain, by Carl Bitter, is of pleasing composition, though lacking the 
infantile grace of McMonnies' Parisian pleasantry. 
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These glimpses of sculpture fitly placed may help us here in the West. 
Sculpture is becoming more and more abundant in our local exhibitions, 
but as a rule still clings coyly to the radiators or disputes space with 
unwilling picture frames. We hope to see it extending beyond the 
barriers of the Art Institute, and nestling amid the green of the Lake 
Front Park — not gentlemen with bronze coat-tails — but fountains and 
gleesome figures that will make us happier. 

Lorado Taft. 



